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Sleigh  riding  has  been  a  favorite  amusement  in  this 
country  from  its  first  settlement.  To  hear  our  old  in- 
habitants speak  of  the  amusements  in  their  days,  we 
should  be  led  to  believe  it  was  a  principal  one  with  them  in 
their  youth  during  the  long  nights  of  winter.  About  thirty 
years  ago  in  the  country  parts  of  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States, 

'From  a  manuscript  history  of  the  customs  and  amusements  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  written  by  Gabriel  Furman  about  1830.  with  additions  interpolated 
by  him  about  1845.  The  manuscript  volume  was  presented  to  the  Society  in  1921  by 
Mr.  Arthur  H.  Grant.  It  includes  accounts  of  Christmas  and  New  Year's  Day  which 
are  very  similar  to  those  in  Furman's  Antiquities  of  Long  Island  (N.  V..  1875.  pp. 
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in  the  winter,  sleigh  riding  presented  an  easy  and  pleasant 
mode  of  travelling  over  roads  that  were  barely  passable  in 
summer;  the  long  evenings  afforded  ample  time  for  making 
social  visits  through  a  large  neighbourhood;  and  the  time  and 
means  thus  happily  united,  were  seldom  allowed  to  pass  unim- 
proved. The  young  men  who  were  employed  in  taking  care  of 
the  stock  of  the  farm,  preparing  firewood,  and  fixing  tools  for 
summer,  and  the  girls,  who  were  employed  in  spinning  and 
weaving  the  wool  and  flax  raised  on  the  farm,  and  in  preparing 
clothes  and  furniture  for  the  family  for  the  coming  year,  fre- 
quently finished  their  day's  work  by  early  candle  light,  or 
before;  and  all  were  then  ready  to  jump  into  a  sleigh,  and  be 
off  to  a  Frolic.  The  word  frolic,  so  far  as  the  meeting  of  a  large 
number  of  acquaintances  at  the  house  of  a  neighbour  is  con- 
cerned, meant  what  the  word  party  means  now;  but  otherwise 
it  was  quite  a  different  thing.  It  was  not  a  place  where  young 
ladies,  with  false  curls  stuck  full  of  turtle  shell,  met  to  talk 
nonsense  and  retail  scandal,  but  I  will  leave  the  party  and  con- 
fine myself  to  the  frolic. 

A  meeting  at  a  friend's  house  having  been  previously  agreed 
upon,  the  double  sleigh  was  brought  to  the  door,  and  if  there 
were  not  boys  and  girls  enough  in  the  family  to  fill  it,  they 
called  at  the  neighbours  and  took  in  one  or  more  until  it  was 
full;  then  crack!  went  the  whip,  and  away  went  a  sleigh-load 
of  laughing,  frolicking  boys  and  girls,  some  five,  six,  or  seven, 
or  perhaps  ten  miles  to  a  friend's  house;  their  hearts  as  light, 
and  their  spirits  as  pure,  as  the  air  that  whistled  by  them.  They 
met  other  sleigh-loads,  all  of  whom  received  an  unceremonious 
but  hearty  welcome;  and  the  house  was  soon  filled  with  in- 
nocent hearts  and  happy  eyes.  The  dress  of  the  girls  on  these 
occasions  was  a  gown  with  long  sleeves,  brought  tight  round 
the  breast,  a  little  below  the  arms,  with  a  collar,  or  sometimes 
a  frilled  vandyke  of  the  same.  Their  long  hair  was  combed 
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back,  and  secured  just  below  the  neck  with  a  steel  clasp,  some 
six  inches  long  (called  a  hair  spring),  thence  falling  in  rich 
waves,  it  floated  below  the  waist.  On  a  beautiful  girl,  this  was 
indeed  a  beautiful  dress,  reminding  one  of  Tom  Moore's 
N  orah : 

"Och,  my  Norah's  gown  for  me, 

That  floats  as  wild  as  mountain  breezes, 
Leaving  every  beauty  free, 

To  sink  or  swell,  as  nature  pleases." 

The  evening  would  pass  away  with  free  and  rational  con- 
\  ersation,  subjects  and  talents  for  which  were  never  wanting. 
Not  infrequently  plays  were  introduced.  Blindman's  buff  was 
at  this  time  growing  out  of  fashion,  and  Break  the  man's  neck, 
or  Who's  got  the  Button?,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  and 
redeeming  pawns  and  pledges,  had  each  become  a  favorite, 
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particularly  with  the  girls;  for  there  was  always  more  or  less 
kissing  (it's  out!)  hitched  into  them. 

"To  break  the  man's  neck,"  chairs  were  placed  around  the 
room  for  all  the  company  save  one;  one  person  stood  in  the 
centre  of  the  room,  with  a  plate  in  his  hand;  the  whole  com- 
pany forming  a  circle  round  him,  taking  hold  of  hands,  and 
passing  rapidly  round.  He  placed  the  edge  of  the  plate  upon 
the  floor,  and  gave  it  a  whirl,  saying,  "I  have  broke  the  man's 
neck,"  and  calling  some  one  by  name  to  set  it.  The  one  called 
on  sprang  for  the  plate,  and  the  rest  made  a  rush  for  the  seats; 
the  one  who  failed  in  obtaining  a  seat,  as  one  certainly  must, 
was  obliged  to  deposit  a  pledge  for  redemption.  The  scrabble 
(Yankee  for  scramble)  and  sometimes  half  scuffling,  and 
tumbling,  that  occurred  in  the  endeavor  to  obtain  a  seat  was 
by  no  means  an  uninteresting  scene.  But  it  was  a  slow  way  of 
procuring  forfeits.  "Who's  got  the  Button?"  was  much  better. 
When  a  sufficient  number  of  pledges  were  obtained,  prepara- 
tion was  made  to  redeem  them.  One  person,  generally  a 
female,  presided  as  judge,  but  as  the  manner  of  selling  and 
redeeming  these  pledges  is  particularly  described  later,  I  shall 
say  but  little  of  it  here.  It  was  sometimes  usual  to  hold  up  two 
articles  over  the  head  of  the  judge,  one  belonging  to  a  person 
of  each  sex  at  the  same  time.  To  redeem  them  they  were  not 
infrequently  ordered  to  kiss  each  other  "wheelbarrow-fashion." 
You  would  then  see  a  fine,  well-formed  young  man,  and  a  half- 
blushing,  half-laughing  girl,  with  "long,  loose  hair,"  meet  on 
the  floor,  close  their  right  and  left  hands,  on  both  sides,  and 
with  a  whirl  as  quick  and  mysterious  as  the  lightning's  flash- 
almost— turn  through  their  arms,  bring  the  back  part  of  their 
shoulders  in  contact,  each  with  the  head  resting  upon  the 
other's  right  shoulder,  their  mouths  meeting  with  as  much  pre- 
cision as  the  points  of  a  pair  of  scissors.  It  was  considered  very 
ungenteel  to  err  in  the  performance  of  this  manoeuvre  either 
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in  point  or  time.  Again,  ever  and  anon,  the  malicious  creature 
would  doom  a  poor  wight  to  kiss  all  the  girls  in  the  room,  by 
way  of  redeeming  a  pair  of  gloves  or  a  pocket  handkerchief, 
not  worth  a  sixpence.  There  was  another  favorite  diversion 
called  Dress  the  lady.  Each  player  gave  what  they  liked  towards 
dressing  her.  When  the  plate  was  set  spinning,  an  article  of  the 
dress  was  named,  and  if  the  person  who  gave  that  particular 
thing,  did  not  catch  the  plate  before  it  fell,  he  or  she  paid  a 
forfeit. 

Thus  merrily  and  happily  passed  the  time,  until  the  hour  of 
separation  arrived;  when  a  momentary  bustle  for  coats  and 
cloaks,  and  the  crowding  of  sleighs  about  the  door  ensued.  And 
a  sigh  escaped  them,  and  a  kind  feeling  was  expressed,  as  they 
took  leave  of  each  other,  and  made  their  arrangements  for 
another  meeting.  .  .  . 

In  our  sports,  by  which  indeed  the  real  happiness  of  a 
country  is  often  demonstrated,  I  fear  that  we  have  lost  much, 
very  much,  by  an  over-refinement  of  our  people. 

During  the  winter  of  1828-29,  there  was  more  than  the  usual 
quantity  of  snow  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  and  con- 
sequently a  greater  share  of  the  amusements  connected  with  it. 
Sleigh  riding  now-a-days  is  pretty  much  the  same  in  every  place 
but  on  Long  Island.  It  consists  in  making  up  a  party,  and  if 
you  wish  to  dance  whilst  out,  taking  music  with  you  and  riding 
to  a  public  house  where  you  get  a  private  room,  and  amuse 
yourselves.  On  Long  Island,  however,  the  custom  has  for  many 
years  been  different.  There  you  ride  to  Tucker's,  a  tavern  four 
miles  from  Brooklyn,  or  to  Snediker's,  eight  miles  from  Brook- 
lyn, both  excellent  public  houses  on  the  Jamaica  Turnpike 
Road,  and  at  either  place  you  will  find  on  a  winter's  evening, 
when  the  sleighing  is  good  (Sundays  excepted),  hundreds  of 
persons,  male  and  female,  disposed  to  enjoy  whatever  pleasure 
is  passing. 
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To  these  places  it  is  usual  for  the  blooming  country  girls  to 
resort  for  the  purpose  of  dancing.  They  are  escorted  thither  by 
their  brothers,  lovers,  or  friends,  and  no  ceremonious  punc- 
tilios are  interposed  to  prevent  your  acquaintance.  If  you  are 
desirous  to  dance,  in  the  second  story  of  either  of  the  houses 
is  a  large  and  commodious  ball  room,  well  lighted  and  warmed, 
and  good  music.  You  ask  one  of  the  girls  to  dance,  which  invi- 
tation they  very  seldom  decline,  and  after  the  dance  is  finished 
you  hand  your  partner  to  her  seat,  pay  the  fiddler  a  shilling, 
and  then  dispose  of  yourself  as  you  please.  At  these  houses  they 
dance  Cotillions,  Contre  dances  and  Reels,  and  the  most 
respectable  girls  in  the  country  part  of  the  Island  do  not  hesi- 
tate in  visiting  and  passing  an  evening  at  them.  There  is  no 
danger  to  be  apprehended  from  an  improper  introduction  of 
women  of  bad  fame,  because  they  would  be  immediately 
turned  out  of  the  room,  and  the  person  who  introduced  them 
would  run  the  risk  of  a  severe  flogging,  which  is  very  well 
understood.  It  is  customary  after  having  finished  dancing  to 
take  supper,  which  generally  consists  of  Beef  steak,  broiled 
Ham,  broiled  chickens,  buttered  toast,  Coffee,  Tea,  etc. 

Some  few  years  ago,  a  public  House  kept  by  Wiggins  about 
two  miles  to  the  East  of  Jamaica,  on  Long  Island,  was  a  great 
place  of  resort  during  the  sleighing  season.  At  this  house  dur- 
ing the  week  days,  dancing  used  to  be  kept  up  pretty  much 
all  day  as  well  as  night,  and  the  fiddlers  stopped  there  all  the 
time.  I  rode  out  there  in  a  sleigh  about  ten  years  since  in  the 
afternoon  about  four  o'clock,  and  found  them  dancing  there 
then,  and  I  observed,  (the  house  being  a  stopping  place  for 
farmers  on  their  way  to  and  from  New  York,)  that  the  girls, 
when  the  sleighs  stopped  on  their  way  to  or  from  the  City  to 
bait,  would  get  out,  put  on  their  dancing  shoes,  have  a  dance, 
change  their  shoes  again,  get  in  the  sleigh  and  proceed  on  their 
journey.  I  saw  two  or  three  instances  of  this  kind  during  that 
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afternoon.  One  girl  I  noticed  particularly,  who  had  her  face 
muffled  up  in  consequence  of  the  tooth-ache,  but  notwithstand- 
ing that  she  would  still  have  her  dance.  This  house  has  now 
lost  most  of  its  custom,  except  as  an  occasional  baiting  place 
for  farmers,  and  but  few  dancers  now  resort  to  it  in  the  winter. 

Skaiting  [sic]  and  Sleighing  are  intimately  connected,  both 
being  sports  of  the  same  season,  and  dependant  upon  cold 
winter  weather.  In  the  City  of  New  York  for  many  years  was 
a  large  pond  of  water  called  "The  Fresh  Water,"  and  also 
"The  Kolck,"  and  afterwards  corrupted  to  "The  Collect,"  on 
which  our  fathers,  when  youngsters,  used  to  amuse  themselves 
in  skaiting.  The  pond  is  now  filled  up,  and  whole  streets  of 
houses  built  upon  it.  The  State  Arsenal  at  the  corner  of  Elm 
and  Frankfort  Streets  stands  on  part  of  the  ground  made  in 
this  pond.  This  was  quite  an  extensive  sheet  of  water,  and 
when  most  frequented  by  skaiters,  was  considered  out  of  the 
City. 
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Albany,  in  New  York,  has  always  been  noted  for  its  sports 
of  sleighing  and  skaiting.  On  any  fine  cold  winter  day,  after 
the  Holidays,  except  the  Sabbath,  you  can  scarcely  miss  seeing 
the  smooth  ice  surface  of  the  Hudson  River  covered  with  a 
large  number  of  men  and  boys  engaged  in  the  popular  amuse- 
ment of  skaiting.  Half  a  century  ago  they  had  there  a  sport 
called  "the  Whirlagig,"  which  was  formed  by  sinking  a  stout 
post  upright  in  the  ice  the  night  previous,  so  as  to  leave  about 
six  or  seven  feet  above  the  surface,  and  then  pouring  water 
about  it,  so  that  it  might  freeze  entirely  solid,  which  would 
be  the  case  by  the  next  morning.  On  the  top  was  fixed  an  iron 
pin,  and  a  long  pole  working  on  it  by  a  swivel,  so  that  it  would 
turn  round  very  easily.  At  the  extremity  of  the  longer  end  of 
this  pole  a  sleigh  was  attached  by  means  of  a  long  rope.  This 
sleigh  was  then  filled  with  girls  and  boys,  and  by  applying  a 
slight  force  to  the  shorter  end  of  the  pole,  they  were  sent  flying 
round  a  large  circle  with  great  velocity.  Sometimes,  when  there 
was  much  snow  on  the  ice,  they  would  get  upset,  but  they  were 
never  injured.  This  custom  still  exists  on  Staten  Island,  in 
New  York,  or  did  so  very  recently,  where  it  is  practised  on  a 
large  pond  some  distance  from  the  steam  boat  landing.  It  used 
to  be,  if  it  is  not  now,  the  practice  of  many  to  go  from  New 
York  to  the  Island  to  see  this  sport.  .  .  . 

Albany  is  still  much  noted  for  its  sleigh  rides;  and  for  the 
great  beauty  and  good  taste  manifested  in  the  form  and  style 
of  ornament  of  their  sleighs;  which  are  much  neater  than  those 
produced  in  any  other  part  of  the  world  that  I  have  ever  seen 
or  read  of. 

The  week  between  Christmas  and  New  Year  is,  and  always 
was,  emphatically  a  week  of  Holidays.  Until  New  Year  day 
every  person  with  whom  you  have  any  acquaintance  greets  you 
with  a  "Merry  Christmas";  and  among  very  intimate  friends, 
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and  in  families  there  is  frequently  a  great  trial  of  skill  as  to 
who  shall  greet  the  other  first,  as  the  one  greeted  is  expected  to 
make  a  present  to  the  person  who  greets  him  or  her.  After  New 
Year's  day  has  commenced  you  are  wished  a  ''Happy  New 
Year,"  and  the  same  contest  takes  place  with  respect  to  this 
greeting.  Before  the  Revolution  this  week  in  the  cities  of 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  was  peculiarly  the  time  for  din- 
ner parties.  Families  and  the  circle  of  their  intimate  friends 
invariably  took  the  round  of  dinners  during  the  Holidays;  and 
the  meeting  was  always  protracted  to  a  supper.  At  that  period 
the  hours  were  comparatively  early;  the  most  formal  dinner 
was  on  the  table  at  2  or  3  o'clock  P.M.  and  the  supper  between 
9  and  10  o'clock  in  the  evening.  These  dinner  parties  are  still 
kept  up,  but  the  hours  are  altered,  now  in  those  cities  they 
dine  at  from  4  o'clock  to  7  o'clock,  P.M. 

During  this  week  it  is  usual  for  the  young  folk  to  give  what 
they  call  parties,  that  is,  they  invite  a  considerable  number  of 
their  friends  of  both  sexes  to  come  and  pass  an  evening  with 
them,  which  they  make  out  to  do  very  pleasantly,  with  the 
assistance  of  eating,  drinking,  music,  singing,  dancing,  and  also 
sports  where  fashion,  that  destroyer  of  all  good  old  customs, 
does  not  forbid  it.  I  could  hardly  bring  myself  to  describe  a 
fashionable  party,  it  is  so  devoid  of  everything  like  interest, 
and  so  very  like  any  other  fashionable  party  in  any  other  part 
of  the  world.  The  parties  I  am  speaking  of,  however,  are  not 
fashionable;,  they  are  in  existence  among  those  to  whom  we  are 
to  look  for  the  virtue  and  support  of  our  country.  At  these 
parties  after  the  eating  part  of  the  performance  is  through,  and 
they  have  had  a  dance,  the  sports  are  introduced.  These  are 
numerous,  and  I  shall  in  this  place  mention  only  one  or  two. 
Among  these  sports  a  favorite  one  is  playing  at  forfeits.  There 
are  several  ways  of  playing  forfeits,  one  of  which  is  as  follows; 
and  from  the  principal  character  in  it.  is  called  "The  Travel- 
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ler."  A  lad  who  takes  the  name  of  "Landlord,"  selects  a  girl 
for  "Landlady,"  (which  is  the  one  he  likes  best  of  course)  and 
salutes  her  with  a  kiss.  All  the  company  then  are  named,  and 
generally  with  the  name  of  something  about  a  house,  as  pot, 
andiron,  tea  kettle,  plum  pudding,  poker,  tongs,  beer,  cider, 
etc.  After  they  are  all  named,  the  Traveller  asks  the  Landlord 
for  something,  and  if  the  one  who  bears  the  name  of  the  article 
enquired  for,  does  not  immediately  stand  up,  he  or  she  has  to 
pledge  some  article  as  a  forfeit,  and  these  questions  are  asked 
with  so  much  rapidity  by  a  person  expert  in  the  sport  that  it  is 
next  to  impossibility  to  escape  without  forfeits.  When  the 
Landlord  has  collected  all  the  forfeits  he  "sells"  them  over  the 
head  of  any  person  whom  he  pleases,  generally  over  the  head 
of  a  girl.  The  mode  of  selling  is  this.  The  person  over  whose 
head  the  article  is  held  asks  the  landlord  whether  it  is  "Fine 
or  Superfine."  If  it  belongs  to  a  male  the  answer  is  "Fine,"  if 
to  a  female,  "Superfine."  Then  the  person  over  whose  head  it 
is,  fixes  the  price  at  which  it  is  to  be  redeemed.  Then  comes 
the  sport,  jumping  over  broomsticks,  kissing  back  to  back, 
kissing  through  bars  of  chairs  and  in  every  other  grotesque 
way  imaginable,  are  common  prices  for  redeeming  the  for- 
feited articles.  As  is  also  "measuring  love  tape,"  which  is  done 
by  a  lad  and  girl  standing  together  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
taking  hold  of  each  other's  hands,  bringing  them  together,  and 
then  stretching  out  their  arms,  as  if  in  the  act  of  measuring  a 
yard,  and  at  every  time  they  stretch  out  their  arms  they  bring 
their  lips  in  contact  and  a  kiss  is  the  natural  consequence.  I 
was  once  required  to  measure  Twenty  yards  of  this  "Love 
tape,"  there  were  of  course  Twenty  kisses  in  the  operation.  If 
the  article  belongs  to  a  male,  standing  up  in  the  centre  of  the 
company  with  a  beautiful,  blushing  girl,  and  paying  her  com- 
pliments, or  dancing  alone  with  her,  and  kneeling  down 
before  a  girl  and  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  company  making 
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protestations  of  homage  and  fidelity,  are  frequently  the  prices 
of  redemption,  and  there  is  scarcely  any  amusement  in  vogue 
that  affords  more  real  sport  and  gratification  than  this  simple 
play.  At  these  merry  making  parties  is  another  play,  called 
"Love's  Ladder,"  which  is  conducted  as  follows.  A  lad  selects 
his  lass,  stands  up  in  the  room  and  then  kisses  her.  Another 
couple  come  on,  and  in  passing  under  the  arms  of  the  first 
they  are  caught  around  their  necks,  and  the  girl  is  kissed  by 
the  lad  who  caught  her,  and  the  lad  who  is  caught  kisses  the 
girl  who  caught  him;  then  the  second  couple  take  their  station 
by  the  side  of  the  first,  and  so  the  couples  continue  coming  on 
getting  caught  and  kissed  by  or  kissing  every  couple  that  went 
before  them  until  "Love's  Ladder"  is  completed.  To  make 
this  ladder  is  sometimes  imposed  as  the  price  by  which  a  for- 
feit is  to  be  redeemed.  None  of  these  sports  are  to  be  found  in 
fashionable  parties,  for  there  every  thing  must  be  cold  and 
unnatural  or  else  it  would  not  be  fashionable,  which,  now- 
adays, with  some  persons,  would  be  a  most  dreadful  affair. 
They  would  rather  sacrifice  all  the  real  pleasure  of  life  than 
forfeit  their  claim  to  fashionable  rank. 

At  the  social  parties  above  spoken  of,  and  also  sometimes 
at  fashionable  parties,  it  is  usual  among  the  refreshments  to 
hand  round  papers  of  different  colours  folded  up,  and  cut  in 
a  fringe  at  both  ends,  these  are  called  "Kisses."  These  papers 
contain  sugar  almonds,  peppermints,  lozenges  and  other  small 
confections,  which  are  entwined  with  printed  motto's  of  two 
lines  of  verse,  and  which  mottos  by  being  exchanged  and 
passed  to  and  fro  through  the  company,  occasion  considerable 
sport  and  merriment.  The  following  are  specimens  of  some  of 
these  mottos: 

/  swear  I  love  you,  pray  don't  think  me  rude, 
I  x'ow  I'll  hiss  yon,  sweet  affected  prude. 
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'Twere  rapture  never  felt  before, 
To  hear  you  bid  me  "sigh  no  more." 

When  the  charms  of  thy  youth  and  thy  beauty  are  spent 
Perchance  o'er  thy  coldness  thy  heart  may  repent. 

When  a  glance  of  affection  thy  optics  impart, 
The  pleasures  of  hope  are  alive  in  my  heart. 

With  pleasure,  dear  sir,  I  receiv'd  your  address, 
Which  I'll  think  on  with  candour,  and  try  to  say  yes. 
You  are  an  odd  man,  you  want  an  odd  wife 
To  live  with  all  the  odd  days  of  your  life. 

Bachelor  go  home,  your  pillow  to  hug, 
And  if  the  night's  cold,  apply  the  spare  rug. 

Tell  me,  kind  sir,  are  you  inclind  to  marry, 
Or  lonely  alone  in  this  wide  world  to  tarry. 

From  what  I  have  seen  I  believe  that  courtships  have  been 
commenced  by  means  of  some  of  these  kind  of  mottos. 

In  opening  two  of  these  kisses,  I  found  the  following  in 
which  J.  B.  Jansen,  of  New  York,  the  publisher  of  this  kind  of 
ware,  has  somewhat  humourously  set  forth  his  goods. 

Select  motto  verses  at  Jansen  s  are  sold, 

With  bright  colour 7/  papers,  figur'd,  silver  d,  or  gold. 

For  such  trifles  as  these,  if  you  want  any  more, 
Repair  with  the  cash  to  Jansen  s  Bookstore. 

At  150  in  Nassau-street,  Mr.  Jansen  still  sells 
Motto  verses  addressed  to  Beaux  or  to  Belles. 

The  above  sports  are  all  confined  to  the  fire  side,  but  there 
is  an  out-door  custom,  it  can  scarcely  be  called  a  sport,  con- 
nected with  this  week,  which  is  now,  and  has  been  for  very 
many  years,  in  use  in  some  parts  of  the  States  of  New  York 
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and  New  Jersey,  among  some  of  the  men,  called  "Shooting 
Turkeys." 

The  order  of  this  sport  is  simple,  and  easily  understood.  A 
person  who  wishes  to  make  some  money,  and  he  is  most  gener- 
ally a  low  fellow,  gets  a  number  of  Turkeys  together.  One  of 
them  is  fastened  by  a  string  of  Tow  to  a  post  drove  in  the 
ground,  the  side  of  which  post  towards  the  point  where  the 
marksmen  are  placed,  is  flattened  in  order  to  serve  the  purpose 
of  a  target,  by  which  the  merit  of  each  competitor  may  be 
ascertained.  The  distance  from  the  post  to  the  marksman  is 
exactly  one  hundred  yards:  a  foot  more  or  less  being  thought 
an  invasion  of  the  right  of  one  of  the  parties.  The  owner  of  the 
bird  affixes  his  own  price  to  every  bird,  and  the  terms  of  the 
chance,  which  are  usually  Twenty  five  cents  for  each  shot,  and 
a  snap  is  counted  a  shot.  When  these  terms  are  once  estab- 
lished, the  owner  is  obliged  to  admit  any  adventurer  who  may 
offer.  Whoever  is  fortunate  enough  to  divide  the  string  or  kill 
the  turkey  wins  him.  This  is  a  very  barbarous  amusement. 

The  New  Year's  Day  is  now,  and  always  has  been  in  the 
Middle  and  Southern  States  a  day  of  great  festivity  and  mirth, 
a  day  on  which  friends  wTho  have  been  long  seperated  meet 
and  exchange  mutual  good  wishes  and  congratulations.  On  the 
morning  of  this  day  it  is  customary  with  the  Carriers  of  the 
Newspapers  to  present  their  patrons  with  what  is  styled  "A 
New  Year's  Address,"  being  a  number  of  lines  of  poetry  on 
the  opening  of  the  New,  and  the  closing  of  the  old  year,  and 
in  return  expect  and  receive  a  douceur.  The  Baker's  boy  also 
brings  each  of  his  master's  regular  customers  two  or  three  large 
"New  Year's  Cakes,"  for  which  he  expects  and  also  receives  a 
recompense.  These  "New  Year's  Cakes"  are  peculiar  to  the 
season.  The  ingredients  are  wheat  flour,  butter,  sugar,  pearl 
ash,  and  carraway  seeds— the  last  ingredient  is  indispensable. 
The  cakes  are  usually  in  a  kind  of  diamond  Eorm,  and  stamped 
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with  fanciful  devices,  among  which  are  Angels,  Bird's  nests, 
Indians,  etc.  Most  people  supply  themselves  with  these  cakes 
among  other  necessaries  of  the  season  (and  also  a  good  share 
of  the  "O!  be  joyful")  wherewith  to  regale  themselves  and 
friends,  and  every  one  is  expected  to  keep  open  house  on  the 
New  Year's  day. 

The  practice  of  firing  guns  Sec.  on  New  Year's  Eve  and  New 
Year  day  has  also  now  entirely  ceased.  But  it  is  still  customary, 
especially  in  the  City  of  New  York,  to  celebrate  the  approach 
of  the  New  Year  festival  by  "kicking  up  a  row,"  as  they  style 
it.  And  among  the  customs  of  that  City  connected  with  this 
celebration  is  the  following,  which  would  be  more  honoured 
in  the  breach  than  by  the  observance.  On  New  Year's  Eve  dif- 
ferent parties  of  young  men  and  boys  parade  the  streets,  shout- 
ing, singing,  blowing  penny-trumpets  and  long  tin  horns,  beat- 
ing on  the  kettles,  firing  crackers,  hurling  missiles,  etc.  A  cele- 
brated detachment  of  these  Rioters  has  long  assumed  the  name 
of  the  "Callithumpian  Band,"  and  has  been  distinguished  for 
being  more  noisy  and  uproarious  than  the  others.  This  Band 
has  attached  to  it  very  many  young  men  of  respectable  families, 
and  they  take  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  procure  a  large  number 
of  instruments  for  the  occasion,  selecting  those  which  will 
make  the  loudest  and  most  discordant  sounds.  They  have  been 
known  to  have  expended  some  years  near  two  hundred  dollars 
in  the  purchase  and  making  of  these  instruments. 

The  New  Year's  Eve  of  1828  will  long  be  remembered  as 
the  most  noisy  in  the  City  of  New  York.  The  mob  assembled 
was  much  greater  than  usual,  and  very  great  excesses  were 
committed.  The  crowd  began  to  assemble  in  the  Bowery  be- 
tween 8  and  9  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  commenced  their 
orgies  to  the  music  of  cracked  kettles,  drums,  rattles,  and  horns. 
After  pelting  some  houses  in  the  vicinity  they  got  possession 
of  a  large  Pennsylvania  waggon,  to  which  they  harnassed  them- 
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selves,  and  dragged  it  down  a  cross  street  to  Broadway.  In 
Hester  Street  they  had  an  affray  with  the  Watch,  whom  they 
put  to  rout.  Being  joined  as  they  proceeded  down  Broadway 
by  another  squad,  the  combined  forces  at  length  extended 
from  the  Park  to  Cortlandt  Street.  Thence  they  directed  their 
march  through  Cedar  Street  to  Pearl  Street,  and  thence  to  the 
Battery,  the  railings  of  which  they  endeavored  to  break  down, 
as  the  gates  were  too  narrow  to  admit  the  multitude.  Here  they 
did  some  damage  to  windows.  They  returned  up  Broadway 
about  twelve  o'clock,  and  stopped  in  front  of  the  City  Hotel, 
where  the  music  and  lights,  and  the  retiring  of  the  ladies  from 
a  festival  Ball  which  was  held  at  that  house,  attracted  their  at- 
tention. Here  another  stand  was  made  by  the  watchmen,  who 
were  again  obliged  to  give  way,  the  mob  having  dexterously  cut 
the  ropes  with  which  they  had  drawn  the  waggon,  into  pieces 
each  about  three  feet  long,  with  which  they  were  prepared  to 
administer  the  ropes  end  to  the  Watch  in  the  genuine  thwack'- 
um  style.  The  crowd  passed  up  Broadway,  and  continued  their 
uproar  in  different  quarters,  until  morning.  These  disgraceful 
saturnalia  are  of  course  accompanied  with  much  mischief  and 
wanton  destruction,  but  to  their  credit,  it  must  be  said,  that 
they  have  never  been  known  to  interfere  with  females.  The 
Police  office  the  next  day  after  one  of  these  out  turnings  is 
filled  with  signs  belonging  to  all  trades  and  mysteries,  wThich 
the  mob  have  torn  down.  It  was  apprehended  that  this  as 
usual,  would  be  repeated  on  the  New  Year's  Eve  of  1829,  an(^ 
the  Mayor  accordingly  increased  the  City  watch  to  four  times 
the  usual  number,  and  it  is  said,  had  also  a  troop  of  horse 
under  arms  to  assist  the  watch  if  necessary  in  quelling  any  dis- 
turbance. The  streets  of  the  City  that  night  were  absolutely 
thronged  with  watchmen  so  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  Cal- 
lithumpians  to  effect  any  meeting,  although  some  of  them 
attempted  it  in  the  early  part  of  the  evening,  and  were  arrested, 
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and  had  their  instruments  of  music  taken  from  them.  This 
New  Year's  Eve  was  in  consequence  of  these  wise  precautions 
celebrated  by  convivial  parties,  Balls,  etc.,  without  any  uproar 
in  the  streets,  for  the  first  time  in  many  years. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  increase  of  Fashion,  and  its  con- 
comitant destruction  of  the  good  old  customs,  still  "Merry 
Christmas"  and  "Happy  New  Year,"  are  days  which  are  antic- 
ipated with  heartfelt  pleasure,  and  which  are  celebrated 
among  us  with  much  good  feeling. 
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although  it  was  hoped  that  the  Society  could  reopen  in 
i  \  1938,  building  delays  made  it  impossible  to  do  so.  While 
no  opening  date  has  yet  been  set,  it  is  confidently  expected  that 
it  will  occur  early  this  year  and  under  no  condition  later  than 
April  first. 

We  regret  exceedingly  the  great  inconvenience  caused, 
especially  to  students.  Many  have  come  great  distances  to  com- 
plete researches  or  to  ascertain  information  found  nowhere 
else,  only  to  discover  the  building  closed  and  material  in 
storage. 

Construction  work  on  the  building  was  completed  on  Octo- 
ber 15th,  which  left  the  staff  free  for  the  first  time  to  begin  the 
huge  undertaking  of  re-installing  the  museum  and  library.  All 
of  the  Society's  collections  were  brought  back  from  storage. 
These  included  four  thousand  cartons  of  books,  manuscripts, 
and  museum  objects,  the  entire  Museum  of  Folk  Art  collection 
of  fifteen  thousand  pieces,  and  the  painting  gallery,  of  over 
one  thousand  canvases.  The  Society's  library  of  some  two 
hundred  thousand  volumes  and  pamphlets  had  to  be  cleaned 
and  re-arranged  in  our  new  book  stack.  The  cleaning  process 
was  accomplished  by  means  of  a  special  book  cleaning  machine 
which  was  installed  recently,  copied  from  a  similar  one  de- 
signed for  the  new  Archives  Building  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Meanwhile  more  than  half  of  the  painting  collection  had  to 
be  cleaned  and  practically  all  of  the  frames  repaired.  Many 
new  display  cases  were  ordered  as  were  new  tables,  chairs,  and 
equipment  for  the  Reading  Room  and  Map  and  Print  Depart- 
ment. Construction  work  on  partitions,  platforms,  and  dis- 
play stands  is  also  well  under  way. 

Two  interiors  have  been  erected  making  use  of  the  mantles, 
windows  and  paneling  from  the  old  Beekman  house,  which. 
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ONE  OF  THE  FOUR  NEW  ART  GALLERIES  IN  THE 
society's  COMPLETED  BUILDING 

PHOTOGRAPHED    NOVEMBER,  1938 


when  completed  will  reproduce  as  closely  as  possible  the  rooms 
used  by  the  British  officers  and  Major  Andre  during  the 
Revolution. 

The  Society  is  planning  an  Official  Opening  Celebration 
and  formal  announcements  and  invitations  will  be  sent  to  our 
members  and  friends  as  soon  as  an  opening  date  can  be 
determined. 

A.  J.  W.,  Jr. 
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OF  THE  SOCIETY 

Early  this  year,  the  Society  will  publish  John  Hill 
Morgan's  Gilbert  Stuart  and  His  Pupils,  as  the  eleventh 
volume  in  the  John  Divine  Jones  Fund  Series  of  Histories  and 
Memoirs.  Mr.  Morgan's  study  of  twenty-two  artists,  who  were 
taught  or  aided  by  the  generous  master,  is  the  result  of  years  of 
research,  correspondence,  travel,  and  critical  examination  of 
paintings  in  public  and  private  collections.  The  volume  will 
contain  fourteen  illustrations.  In  it  will  be  printed  for  the  first 
time,  in  their  entirety,  the  complete  notes  on  painting  made  by 
Matthew  Harris  Jouett  (1787-1827),  of  Kentucky,  from  con- 
versations with  Gilbert  Stuart  in  Boston,  in  1816.  Jouett's  orig- 
inal manuscript  notebook  is  owned  by  Mr.  Harry  MacNeill 
Bland,  of  New  York  City,  and  through  his  courtesy  Mr. 
Morgan  and  the  Society  are  permitted  to  make  these  very  valu- 
able notes  available  to  students  of  Stuart's  art.  The  price  of  the 
book  will  probably  be  about  three  dollars  and  a  quarter. 
Notices  and  order  blanks  will  be  distributed  as  soon  as  the 
volume  is  ready. 

The  John  Divine  Jones  Fund  Series  includes  two  other  vol- 
umes by  Mr.  Morgan,  of  which  copies  may  still  be  purchased 
from  the  Society:  Early  American  Painters  (1921),  and  A 
Sketch  of  the  Life  of  John  Ramage,  Miniature  Painter  (1930). 

During  1938,  the  Society  issued  a  volume  in  each  of  its  pub- 
lication series.  These  are:  John  Jay  Ide's  The  Portraits  of  John 
Jay  (1745-1829),  with  twenty-five  illustrations;  and  The  Arts 
and  Crafts  in  New  York,  1J26-1JJ6,  a  compilation  of  advertise- 
ments and  news  items  from  all  the  New  York  City  newspapers 
in  the  half-century  before  the  American  Revolution.  The  price 
of  each  of  these  important  books  is  three  dollars,  and  they  may 
be  purchased  directly  from  the  Society. 
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SIGNATURES  OF  SOME  OF  THE  NEW  YORKERS  WHO  RECEIVED 
MUSKETS  TAKEN  FROM  THE  CITY  HALL  IN  APRIL,  1 775 

MANUSCRIPT    PRESENTED   TO    THE    SOCIETY    IN    1895  BY 


MR.    LIVINGSTON  RUTHERFURD 


A  LIST 


OF  5OO  INHABITANTS  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY  IN   1  7  7  5 
WITH   THEIR  OCCUPATIONS  AND  ADDRESSES 

among  the  Alexander  McDougall  manuscripts  owned  by 
2  \  the  Society,  there  is  a  thin  book  dated  July  8,  1775,  which 
lists  the  names,  occupations,  and  street  addresses  of  almost  five 
hundred  inhabitants  of  New  York  City.  The  manuscript  bears 
no  title,  but  a  study  of  the  contents  shows  it  to  be  a  careful 
record  of  those  who,  in  obedience  to  resolutions  of  the  New 
York  Provincial  Congress,  returned  muskets  belonging  to  the 
City  of  New  York,  which  had  been  seized  and  distributed 
eleven  weeks  before.  This  list  is  important  source  material,  for 
analyzing  the  occupations  of  men  who  were  then  "well-affected 
to  the  freedom  of  America,"1  or  for  studying  the  complexion 
of  particular  streets  or  sections  of  the  city,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  American  Revolution. 

News  of  the  Battle  of  Lexington  reached  New  York  City  on 
Sunday,  April  23,  1775.  That  evening,  aroused  by  the  actual 
outbreak  of  hostilities  with  the  Mother  Country,  a  number 
of  radical  citizens  broke  into  the  City  Hall,  at  Wall  and  Wil- 
liam Streets,  and  seized  five  hundred  and  fifty  muskets  which 
belonged  to  the  City.2  The  firearms  were  distributed  among 


'As  Commissary  Peter  T.  Curtenius  called  them.  Mather,  ed.,  N.  Y.  in  the  Revolu- 
tion as  Colony  and  State,  Supplement  (Albany,  1901),  p.  54. 

2Accounts  of  the  seizure  of  these  muskets  and  of  subsequent  conditions  in  the  city 
may  be  found  in  the  following  sources:  Penn.  Journal,  Ap.  26,  1775;  Lt.  Gov. 
Colden's  report  to  the  Council,  on  Ap.  24,  1775,  and  William  Smith's  manuscript 
diary,  quoted  in  L  N.  P.  Stoke's  Iconography  of  Manhattan  Island,  IV,  882,  883; 
"Col.  Marinus  Willett's  Narrative,"  in  N.  Y.  City  during  the  American  Revolution 
(N.  Y.  Merc.  Library,  N.  Y.,  1861);  Thomas  Jones,  History  of  N.  Y.  during  the 
Revolutionary  War,  I,  39-41;  Min.  of  Common  Council,  ly 84-1831,  I,  83;  N.  Y.  in  the 
Rev.  as  Colony  and  State,  Supplement,  pp.  54,  188. 

The  muskets  seized  were  probably  part  of  the  thousand  stands  of  arms  which  the 
Common  Council,  then  apprehensive  of  a  war  with  France,  had  imported  from 
England  in  1755.  Min.  of  Com.  Council,  1675-1JJ6,  VI,  20,  22,  51.  It  will  be  noted 
in  the  list  which  follows,  that  the  numbers  on  the  muskets  taken  from  the  Citv  Hall 
ran  from  451  to  1000  (with  three  numbered  in  the  one  hundreds). 
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the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  four  hundred  and  thirteen  of 
whom  signed  a  receipt  for  them,  on  April  25th,  promising  to 
return  them  on  demand.  The  manuscript  receipt,  with  the 
signatures,  is  owned  by  this  Society,  and  was  printed  in  its 
Collections  for  1915,  pp.  499-505.  The  first  page  is  reproduced 
on  page  22. 

There  was  great  commotion  in  the  city  during  the  following 
days,  and  uncertainty  as  to  what  future  relations  with  Great 
Britain  might  be.  Citizens  walked  the  streets,  carrying  the  city- 


In  PROVINCIAL  CONGRESS, 

New- York,  July  7th,  1775. 

H  EREAS  this  Coagrefs  on  the  m\x  Day  of  July 
Inftanc,  fmblifhed  a  Kcfolution,  ordering  that  the 
Arras  belonging  to  the  Corporation  of  this  City  be 
returned  to  Meflxs.  Abraham  Walton,  and  Jfaac 
Sears,  who  arc  appointed  a  Committee  to  receive  them  :  And 
whereas  few  of  thofe  Arms  have  as  yet  been  returned  ;  and  it  is 
eflTentially  nccefTary  foi  the  public  Service,  that  a  Compliance  with 
fuch  Order  be  no  longer  delayed, 

Rc/bhcd,  That  every  Perfon  to  whom  fuch  Arms  were  originally 
delivered,  or  who  is  now  pollcffed  of  any  of  them,  who  does  not, 
on  or  before  Friday  the  fourteenth  Day  of  July  Inltant,  deliver  the 
fame  to  the  Committee  aforediid,  or  to  their  Order,  at  the  upper 
Barracks,  mail  be  deemed  and  treated  as  any  Enemy  to  his  Country. 
A  true  Copy  from  the  Minutes. 

Robert  Benson,  Scc'ry. 

I'rintcd  by  JOHN  HOLT,  in  Watcr-Scrcct,  ac«  the  Coifce  Houfc. 


HANDBILL  ISSUED  BY  THE  NEW  YORK  PROVINCIAL  CONGRESS 
REPEATING  ITS  ORDER  FOR  THE  RETURN 
OF  THE  CITY'S  MUSKETS 

FROM    THE    SOCIETY'S    COLLECTION    OF  BROADSIDES 
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owned  muskets  and  other  weapons,  and  an  armed  band  under 
the  radical  leader,  Isaac  Sears,  seized  the  keys  of  the  Custom 
House.  On  May  first,  a  Committee  of  One  Hundred  succeeded 
the  Committee  of  Sixty,  and  delegates  were  elected  to  repre- 
sent the  city  in  a  Provincial  Congress,  to  meet  on  the  22nd. 
These  two  bodies  took  over  governmental  functions  from  the 
royal  officials  in  city  and  province.  Even  while  considering  "a 
plan  of  accommodation"  with  the  Mother  Country,  the  Pro- 
vincial Congress  made  ready  for  fighting  her.  In  response  to 
the  call  of  the  Second  Continental  Congress  for  three  thousand 
New  York  troops,  officers  of  four  New  York  regiments  were 
named  in  June,  and  captains  were  authorized  and  directed  to 
enlist  men.  Alexander  McDougall  was  appointed  colonel  in 
command  of  the  New  York  City  regiment,  designated  the  First, 
and  recruiting  began  early  in  July.3  Then  it  became  necessary 
to  provide  arms  for  the  new  recruits. 

On  Tuesday  afternoon,  July  4,  1775,  therefore,  the  New 
York  Provincial  Congress  called  in  the  muskets  belonging  to 
the  City,  and  taken  from  the  City  Hall,  and  ordered  everyone 
who  had  them  to  deliver  them  to  Abraham  Vandyck's  house, 
Broadway;  and  it  appointed  two  of  its  members,  Abraham 
Walton  and  Isaac  Sears,  a  committee  to  receive  them.  Response 
was  slow,  and  few  guns  were  turned  in  immediately,  so  on 
Friday,  July  7th,  the  Provincial  Congress  repeated  its  order, 
threatening  to  treat  "as  an  enemy  of  his  country"  anyone  pos- 
sessing a  city  musket  who  had  not  returned  it  within  a  week. 
The  Society's  collection  of  broadsides  includes  one  of  the 
handbills  on  which  this  second  order  was  printed  for  distribu- 
tion throughout  the  city,  and  it  is  reproduced  on  the  opposite 
page. 

'Journal  of  the  N*  Y.  Prov.  Cong.,  iJjyiJJJ  (Albany.  1842),  vol.  I.  The  proceedings 
of  the  X.  V.  Provincial  Congress  are  printed  also  in  Force's  American  Archives,  jth 
series,  vol.  II. 
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The  record  of  each  musket  returned,  identified  by  the  num- 
ber on  it,  was  carefully  kept  in  the  manuscript  owned  by  the 
Society.  It  is  a  folio  notebook,  with  marbled  paper  covers,  and 
alphabetical  index  tabs  with  alternate  black  and  red  letters 
down  the  outside  edge.  Inside  the  front  cover  is  written  "New 
York,  8th  July,  1775."  Each  page  is  divided  by  red  ink  lines 
into  four  columns  headed  respectively:  To  whom  Delivered, 
Number  of  Muskets,  Occupations,  and  Places  of  Abode.  The 
list  was  evidently  based  on  the  signed  receipt  of  April  23rd, 
and  each  name  and  musket  number  was  apparently  checked  as 
the  arms  and  accoutrements  were  returned.  A  notation  was 
made  of  failure  to  return  cartridge  boxes  or  bayonets,  and 
"No  R"  inserted  after  a  name  seems  to  indicate  that  no  receipt 
was  given.  Some  of  the  muskets  were  collected  from  the  in- 
habitants by  officers  of  McDougall's  regiment,  and  turned  in 
by  Captain  Richard  Varick,  Lieutenant  John  Copp,  Lieuten- 
ant James  W.  Payne,  and  Lieutenant  Ranald  Stephen  Mc- 
Dougall.  Not  all  the  City  Hall  muskets  were  accounted  for. 
On  July  24,  1775,  the  Provincial  Congress  ordered  that,  at 
the  next  review  of  Colonel  Lasher's  militia  regiment,  in  the 
city,  when  his  troops  had  grounded  arms,  the  colonel  should 
"cause  a  strict  search  to  be  made  for  any  of  the  muskets  be- 
longing to  the  corporation  of  New-York,  which  may  be  among 
the  said  arms,  and  cause  every  such  musket  to  be  delivered  to 
Col.  McDougall  or  his  order,  for  the  use  of  his  regiment."4  By 
the  end  of  the  first  week  in  August,  1775,  enough  muskets  had 
been  obtained  so  that  four  companies  of  the  First  Regiment 
were  equipped  and  ready  to  embark  for  Albany,  and  the  Pro- 
vincial Congress  promised  Gen.  Schuyler  that  the  others  would 
be  forwarded  as  soon  as  they  had  arms.5  In  all,  four  hundred 
and  thirty-four  of  the  muskets  belonging  to  the  City  were 

4 Journal  N.  Y.  Prov.  Cong.,  I,  86. 
5Ibid.,  I,  103. 
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supplied  to  Colonel  McDougall's  regiment,  and  the  remainder 
were  sent  to  New  Windsor,  N.  Y.,  for  the  use  of  the  Third 
New  York  Regiment,  commanded  by  Colonel  James  Clinton.8 

It  was  not  forgotten  that  these  muskets  appropriated  for  the 
Continental  troops  were  the  property  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
On  July  12,  1775,  while  the  muskets  were  being  collected  from 
the  citizens,  the  Committee  of  Safety  (acting  during  a  recess 
of  the  Provincial  Congress)  ordered  one  of  its  members  to  ob- 
tain from  the  Mayor  (Whitehead  Hicks),  an  estimate  of  the 
value  of  the  arms,  which  were  to  be  restored  to  the  city  or 
their  value  accounted  for.7  In  September  1775,  Jacobus  Stout- 
enburg,  who  had  had  charge  of  the  arms  in  the  City  Hall,  made 
a  signed  statement  that  each  musket  seized  was  worth,  with 
its  accoutrements,  £3:5/  In  the  decade  following  the  Revolu- 
tion, the  City  made  several  attempts  to  obtain  reimbursement 
for  its  muskets  which  had  been  furnished  Continental  troops, 
and  vouchers  and  certificates  supporting  its  claim  were  pre- 
pared, but  the  efforts  were  unsuccessful.9 

On  the  following  pages  there  begins  a  copy  of  the  manu- 
script volume  owned  by  the  Society,  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
city  who  returned  city-owned  muskets  in  July,  1775,  listing 
their  names,  the  numbers  of  the  muskets,  and  their  occupa- 
tions and  street  addresses,  in  the  order  and  spelling  of  the 
original.  The  few  names  which  were  not  checked  have  been 
indicated,  and  entries  crossed  out  in  the  manuscript  are  in- 
cluded in  italics. 

Dorothy  C.  Barck 


"Statement  of  Peter  T.  Curtenins.  Commissary  of  the  Provincial  Congress,  in  N.  Y.  in 
the  Rev.  as  Colonx  and  State,  Supplement ,  p.  54. 

'Jour.  X.  Y.  Prov.  Cong.,  I,  75. 

*Min.  Com.  Court.,  ijSj-iSii,  I.  84. 

*Ibid..  I.  83-84,  288,  345,  349;  II,  60,  79;  Jour.  Amer.  Cong.,  ijjj-ij88,  IV.  427; 
statement  of  Commissary  Curtenius,  in  N.  Y.  in  the  Rex1,  as  Colonx  and  State.  Sup- 
plement, p.  54. 


A  LIST  OF  FIVE  HUNDRED  INHABITANTS  OF 


NEW  YORK  CITY  IN    1  7  7  5 

Apple,  Anthony,  833,  Baker,  Prince  Street 
Adams,  Jonas,  534,  Taylor,  Beekman  Slip 
Anderson,  Peter,  610,  Joiner,  William  Street 
Amon,  Harry,  848,  Shoemaker,  Golden  Hill 
Ash,  Gilbert,  869,  546,  Cabinet  Maker,  William  Street 
Anthony,  John,  847,  Tanner,  William  Street 
Ashfield,  John,  523,  Baker,  Division  Street 
Arden,  Francis,  536,  Butcher,  Georges  Street 
Abeel,  James  (No  R),  639,  Merchant,  Maiden  Lane 
Applegate,  Zebulon,  678,  Shoe  Maker,  William  Street 
Annely,  Richard,  786,  Gunsmith,  Dock  Street 
Alliner,  James,  709 

Ash,  Wm:,  791,  Chair  Maker,  Broadway 
Ash,  John,  463,  Taylor,  Georges  Street 

Anderson,  Elias,  870,  Wheelwright,  Works  with  Robert  Manly 
Anderson,  Alexander,  659,  Cordwainer,  Fresh  Street 
Adams,  William,  795,  Sergeant,  Fly  Market 

Allen,  Prudin,  475,  Black  Smith,  Broad  Street  [name  and  number  not 
checked] 

Ashton,  Joseph  (No  R),  734,  Shoe  Maker,  Living  with  Thomas  Mere- 
dith, Broadway 
Anderson,  Alexander,  1  Cartridge  Box,  Joiner,  Maiden  Lane 
Adams,  John,  823,  Carpenter,  St.  James  Street 
Amberson,  Simon,  run  away,  540,  Shoemaker,  Chappie  Street 
Anderson,  Abm,  673 
Aim,  George,  580,  Taylor,  Fair  Street 
One  Musket  Ret[urne]d,  931,  No  name 
One  ditto  ditto,  951,  Ditto 
One  ditto  ditto,  847,  Wm:  Johnston 
One  ditto  ditto,  984,  No  name 
One  ditto,  ditto,  469,  No  name 
One  ditto,  ditto,  724,  Ditto 
"?  Ash,  Thomas,  993 

John  Blagg,  707,  del[ivere]d  30  Aug.  1775 

One  Musket  Return'd,  886,  No  Name,  by  Dan1  Gerow  [?] 

Bell,  Robert,  625,  Taylor,  Next  to  the  City  Hall  [not  checked] 

Brinckle,  Thomas,  637,  Taylor,  Peck's  Slip 

Burns,  Robert,  949,  Wheelwright,  at  Mr.  Jams  Hallitts 

Bingham,  James,  990,  Merchant,  William  Street 

Brown,  Daniel,  654,  House  Carpenter,  Cortland's  Street  [not  checked] 
Bleecker,  Rutger,  857,  Inn  Holder,  Chappie  Street 
Byers,  James,  677,  Brass  Founder,  Wall  Street 
Benham,  James,  902,  Shoemaker,  William  Street 
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Blockley,  Thomas,  767,  Brass  Founder,  Hanover  Square 
Brown,  Thomas,  910,  Pilot,  Golden  Hill 
Brown,  John,  578,  House  Carpenter,  Cortland  Street 
Bell,  Joseph,  987,  Blacksmith,  Cherry  Street 

Barrack,  Antv  Steen  [Steenback]  (No  R)  480,  Shoemaker,  Little  Qtieen 
Street 

Baldwin,  Triamor,  762,  Carpenter,  Francford  Street 
Bicker,  Walter,  885,  Hatter,  Broadway 
Bower,  Abram,  563,  Taylor,  Cortland  Street 
Buckhouse,  Peter,  623,  Taylor,  Water  Street 
Bertine,  John,  854,  Carpenter,  Barclay  Street 
Burger,  Gerardus,  609,  Black  Smith,  Bayard  Street 
Burger,  Daniel,  930,  Blockmaker 
Burger,  John,  664,  Hatter,  in  The  Swamp 
Bard,  Robert,  862,  Wheelwright,  Cortland  Street 
Beaty,  Edward,  909,  Shoemaker,  L:  Queen  Street 
Barwick,  Robert,  477,  Taylor,  St:  James  Street 
Brasher,  Baker,  860,  Hatter,  Dock  Street 
Brown,  William,  585,  Chairmaker,  Broad  Street 
Baccus,  John,  881,  Cordwainer,  Near  Cuyler's  Sugar  House 
Banta,  Weart,  973,  House  Carpenter,  Near  the  Swamp  Church  [not 
checked] 

Bates,  James,  466,  Clark,  at  Peter  Van  de  Voorts,  Queen  Street 

Brower,  Jacob,  506,  Hatter,  Leary  Street 

Beekman,  John,  929,  Butcher,  Near  Cuyler's  Sugar  House 

Brinckle,  Thomas,  704,  Taylor,  Peck  Slip 

Bunce,  Samuel,  773,  Joiner,  Ship  Yards 

Bogart,  Jacob,  741,  Cartman,  Leary  Street 

Beekman,  John,  756,  Butcher,  Opposite  New  Goal 

Burger,  David,  555,  Measurer,  Partition  Street 

Burger,  John,  900,  Goldsmith,  Maiden  Lane 

Betts,  Azer,  963,  Doctor,  St:  James  Street 

Bogart,  Nicolas,  590,  Doctor,  in  The  Fly 

Bushert,  Jacob,  718,  House  Carpenter,  Broadway  [not  checked] 

Barclay,  David,  856,  Peruke  Maker,  Peck  Slip 

Broadwell,  Henry,  890,  Sadler,  Bowry  Lane 

Brevoort,  John  (No  Cartridge)  505,  Rutgers  Street 

Beekman,  George,  887,  Butcher,  at  Jacob  Hardings 

Brevoort,  Abraham,  607,  Baker,  Bowry  Lane 

Bailey,  John,  631,  Carman,  Ann  Street 

Brim,  Michael,  653,  at  Mrs.  Bankers,  Hanover  Square  [not  checked] 

Bogart,  Henry,  925,  at  Curtenius's  Air  Furnace  [not  checked] 

Brevoort,  Elias,  599,  Black  Smith,  Bowry  Lane 

Burlingham,  Pardon  J.,  729,  Printer,  Fresh  Water  (no  Bayonet) 

Bingham,  John  Jun:,  640,  Coachmaker,  William  Street 

Brush,  Eliphalet,  754,  Clark,  at  James  Bowne's  Q[ueen]  Street 
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Baldwin,  Joseph,  511,  Tallow  Chandler,  North  River 
Brown,  Johnathan,  544,  Carpenter,  Beaver  Street 
Biniger,  Jos:,  907,  Shoe  Maker,  William  Street 
Beekman,  Henry  W:,  972,  Peruke  Maker,  St:  Georges  Street 
Beck,  Jos:,  872 
Black,  Peter,  812 

Bonham,  James    (Error),  902,  Shoemaker,  Living  at  Relays  [not 

checked] 
Bulgine,  John  (No  R),  920 
Broome,  Samuel,  473,  Merchant,  Dock  Street 
Beckitt,  John,  620,  Cordwainer 
Burress,  Benjamin,  743,  No  C. 
Carr,  William,  835,  Taylor,  Beekman  Street 
— ^Clark,  John,  633,  844,  Measurer,  Near  the  City  Hall 

Chappie,  Thomas,  676,  House  Carpenter,  John  Street  with  J .  Bleak 
Clark,  Douglas,  569,  Coach  Harness  Maker,  Dey  Street 
Carpenter,  Benjamin,  698,  House  Carpenter,  William  Street 
Class,  John,  803,  House  Carpenter,  Nassau  Street  [not  checked] 
Conger,  Jerimiah,  742,  Tanner,  Heas  [?]  Street 
Coutant,  Henry  (No  R),  514,  Carpenter,  St:  James  Street 
Cannon,  Peter,  513,  Cooper,  Cherry  Street 
Cain,  Edward  (No  R),  691,  Taylor,  Broadway 
Cox,  Nicos,  502,  Hatter,  Nassau  Street 

Curtis,  Benjamin   (No  R),  by  Adjutant,  638,  Medical  Student,  at 

Doctor  Treats 
Carr,  Josiah,  83 1 ,  Clark  to  James  Morton,  Queen  Street 
Crookshanks,  Alexander,  604,  Taylor,  L[ittle]  Dock  Street 
Campble,  Thomas,  702,  Potter,  G[rea]t  George  Street 
Carpenter,  Jacob,  598,  Ship  Carpenter,  Cherry  Street  [not  checked] 
Cannon,  John,  481,  Near  the  Powder  House 
Crane,  Rufus,  668,  Black  Smith,  Lumber  Street 
Campbell,  George,  572,  Cordwainer,  Water  Street 
Carrow,  John,  695,  Shoemaker,  Chatham  Street 
Carpenter,  Jacob  (No  R),  943,  Ship  Carpenter,  Cherry  Street 
Campbell,  James,  485,  Shoemaker,  Queen  Street 
Carpenter,  James,  947,  Taylor,  Cowfit  Hill 
Carr,  Joseph,  998,  Currier,  in  the  Swamp 
Cuningham,  William,  587,  Blacksmith,  Broadway 
Cockram,  Thomas,  593,  Carpenter,  Leary  Street 
Cockram,  Daniel  (No  R),  717,  Carpenter,  Cortland  Street 
Cannon,  Abraham,  985,  Shoemaker,  Beekman  Street 
Castburn  [sic  for  Eastburn],  John,  528,  Boat  Builder,  James  Street 
Conrod,  Peter,  950,  Joyner,  Maiden  Lane 
Campbell,  James,  878,  Shoemaker,  Queen  Street  [not  checked] 
Campbell,  William,  608,  House  Carpenter,  St:  James  Street  [not 

checked] 
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Colegrove,  Francis,  642,  Carman,  Battoe  Street 

Carter,  Vincent,  863,  Carman,  Nassau  Street 

Couty,  Johnathan,  662,  Carpenter,  King  Street 

Couenhoven,  Francis,  186,  Painter,  Scotch  Street 

Chardvayne,  Lewis,  593,  Taylor,  Fair  Street 

Cole,  Aron,  665 

Cutler,  John,  570 

Child,  Peter,  811 

Cutler,  Henry,  809  [not  checked] 

One  Musket  Return'd,  189,  No  name 

One  Musket  Return'd,  J08,  No  name 

One  Musket  Return'd,  545,  No  name 

Carman,  William,  754 

One  Musket  return'd,  576,  which  I  rec'd  from  the  Adjutant,  &  one  not 

return'd  to  me  which  he  rec'd. 
One  Musket  return'd,  820,  No  Name 
Duryee,  Jacob  R.,  459,  Shop  keeper,  Peck  Slip 
De  Riemer,  Nicolas,  532,  Hatter,  K:  George  Street 
Dunscomb,  James,  825,  Cooper,  Crown  Street 
Degrawe,  Walter,  616,  Joyner,  Maiden  Lane 
Dassingney,  Benjamin,  661,  Shoemaker,  Batteau  Street 
Davis,  Richard,  621,  Carver,  Wm:  Street 

Dean,  Barnabas,  561,  Pot  Baker,  Living  with  Jno:  Campbell  near  The 
Hospital 

Durell,  Johnathan,  937,  777,  Pot  Baker,  Chatham  Street 

Delanois,  John,  851,  Clark,  Wm:  Street 

Denton,  Nehemiah,  942,  Cooper,  Roosvelts  Slip 

Duyckinck,  Christopher,  808,  Sailmaker,  Crown  Street 

Damon,  Nathaniel,  935,  Cooper,  North  River 

Davis.  Isaac,  685,  Carpenter,  Rutgers  Street 

Deane.  Samuel,  645,  Coachmaker,  Batteau  Street 

Dubois,  Lewis,  979,  Carpenter,  Ann  Street 

Dean.  Wm:,  515,  Cooper,  St:  James  Street 

Dickson,  John,  952,  Carpenter,  Prince  Street 

Deforrest,  Henry,  939 

Demaryee,  David,  913,  Cartman 

Dodds,  Thomas,  802,  Cordwainer,  Wm:  Street 

One  Musket  return'd,  j6o,No  name, Deliver1 d  in  from  the  Guard  room 
Degray,  John,  551 

One  Musket  return'd  by  Lieut.  Stephen  McDougal,  995 

One  Musket  Return'd,  685,  No  Name 

Elsworth,  John,  (112,  Hatter,  Golden  Hill 

Ebert,  Barnet,  613,  Shoemaker,  Ferry  Street  [not  checked] 


[List  to  be  continued  in  the  Quarterly  Bulletin  for  April,  1939.] 
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First  Class— for  one  year,  ending  1940 
JAMES  LENOX  BANKS 

JOHN  V.  IRWIN 
STEPHEN   H.   P.  PELL 

Second  Class— for  two  years,  ending  1941 

SAMUEL  V.  HOFFMAN 
FEN  WICK  BEEKMAN,  M.D. 
FORSYTH  WICKES 


TRUSTEES 

Third  Class— for  three  years,  ending  1942 
LEON  IDAS  WESTERVELT 

W.  WILLIS  REESE 
L.   GORDON  HAMERSLEY 

Fourth  Class— for  four  years,  ending  194} 
LEROY  E.  KIMBALL 
HENRY  PARISH 
ARTHUR  SUTHERLAND 


STANDING  COMMITTEES 


Committee  on  Finance 
GEORGE  A.  ZABRISKIE 
R.   HORACE  GALLATIN 
ROBERT  E.  DOWLING 

Committee  on  Lectures 
LEO N IDAS  WESTERVELT 

LUCIUS  WILMERDING 
HERBERT  L.  SATTERLEE 

Committee  on  Library  and  Museum 
ALEXANDER  J.  WALL 
FEN  WICK  BEEKMAN,  M.D 
LEROY  E.  KIMBALL 

Committee  on  Publicatiotis 
ALEXANDER  J.  WALL 
ARTHUR  SUTHERLAND 
HENRY  PARISH 


Committee  on  Anniversa)  x 
ARCHER  M.  HUNTINGTON 
DEW  ITT  M.  LOCKMAN 
W.   WILLIS  REESE 

Com  mil  tee  on  Building 
ROBERT  E.  DOWLING 
GEORGE  A.  ZABRISKIE 
AUGUSTUS  C.  HONE 

Committee  on  Fine  Arts 
GEORGE  A.  ZABRISKIE 

AUGUSTUS  C.  HONE 
JAMES  LENOX  BANKS 

Committee  on  Plan  and  Scope 
R.   HORACE  GALLATIN 
JAMES  LENOX  BANKS 
STEPHEN   H.   P.  PELL 


Committee  on  Membership 
AUGUSTUS  C.  HONE 
JOHN  V.  IRWIN 
STEPHEN   H.   P.  PELL 
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